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PROFESSOR BODE AND 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


In his recent article on “The Problem of Lib- 
eral Education” (ScHooLt AND Society, June 
24) Boyd H. Bode began by telling us that 
the traditional ideal of liberal education had 
undergone such disintegration that now “no- 
body seems to be quite sure of what it means.” 
From the confidence with which Professor Bode 
went on to deseribe the ideal it seemed that he 
himself had very little doubt as to its meaning. 
His description was, however, such as made it 
impossible to see how any but dogmatie obseur- 
antists could ever have had any respect for it. 
In view of the great stature of the men who, 
from Plato on, have contributed to this tradition 
there are certainly some grounds for asking 
whether Professor Bode’s confidence in his un- 
derstanding was very well founded. 

It was not easy to be sure what Professor 
Bode had in mind when he said that “nobody” 
seems quite sure of what the ideal of liberal 
education means. It is certainly true that extra- 
ordinary accounts of the meaning of a liberal 
education often emanate from those who have 
not carried their philosophical reflection far 
enough to qualify them to speak with any au- 
thority on the subject. But it is no less true 
that amongst those who have entered into an 
understanding of what the great philosophers 


By 
JOHN PILLEY 


CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


of education have meant there are many agree- 
ments that Professor Bode does not seem to have 
Among the more important is the 
agreement that liberal education consists in en- 


recognized. 


couraging young people to think for themselves, 
not only about their material environment but 
also about themselves as free and responsible 
human beings. Closely associated with this is 
the agreement that it is only through self-knowl- 
edge that they can come to know others, though 
it is only through the help of others, already 
knowing themselves, that they can make any 
A third im- 
portant agreement is that the kind of self- 
knowledge that it is the main responsibility of 
liberal educators to encourage is not that which 


great advance in self-knowledge. 


comes from students recognizing the biological 
and sociological influences which have played a 
part in making them what they are, but that 
which consists in their discovering themselves 
as responsible beings whose responsibility arises 
from their power of conceiving and of striving 
for the things that enhance all that makes hu- 
manity human. Yet another important agree- 
ment is that students’ advance in the art of 
thought, and with it, in the art of living, depends 
enormously upon their learning to enter into the 
thought expressed in the writings of those who 
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have achieved the greatest human understand- 
ing. With this is closely coupled the agreement 
that, in this, their progress can become much 
more rapid and much more sure if they devote 
a part of their energies to the study of the 
linguistic medium through which the thought of 
others is made accessible and upon which they 
must themselves depend in learning to order 
their thought and to extend their discernment. 
Instead of discussing the validity of these 
ugreements (which may be said to constitute the 
definition of liberal education), Professor Bode 
devoted himself mainly to charging liberal edu- 
cators with believing that they have the final 
answers to all moral and epistemological ques- 
tions and with insisting that their pupils ae- 
cept these answers. That there are, and always 
have been teachers who call themselves liberal 
but who are dogmatists at heart nobody would 
deny. Even so, to describe the traditional prac- 
tice of liberal edueation as dogmatie because of 
the existence of such teachers is as unreasonable 
as it would be to deseribe science as dogmatic 
because some who e¢all themselves scientists are 
so. In fact the liberal educator is to be recog- 
nized by his respect for all genuine endeavors 
to extend human understanding and by his 
eagerness to help and encourage all who are 
making such endeavors. This is true not only 
It is true of the vast ma- 
itself 


The purpose of teachers 


in a theoretic sense. 


jority of college teachers and shows 
clearly in their work. 
of political science, for example, is not to in- 
doctrinate students in any particular system of 
political thought, but to give them an under- 
standing of the historical development of polit- 
ical ideas and institutions and, in doing so, to 
their own proficiency as 


help them increase 


political thinkers. In a similar way teachers of 
philosophy are not concerned with teaching any 
particular philosophical doctrine. They are con- 
cerned with helping students to feel the force of 
philosophical questions and to enter into the 
thought of the suecession of great philosophers 
who have wrestled with them. Their purpose is 
also, through this, to help their pupils to a 
deeper understanding of themselves in relation 
to others and to the world in which they are 
living. 

The 
teachers of philosophy does not mean that they 


absence of dogmatism amongst liberal 
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believe that any answer to a moral or epistemo- 
logical question is as good as any other. They 
believe that rational criticism provides a means 
of discovering error and that answers that sur- 
vive such criticism are nearer the truth than 
those which do not. In this respect their faith 
shows a close parallel with that of liberal sci- 
entists who, while recognizing that they can 
never reach a conclusion which will be finally 
and unchangeably true, yet believe that each 
new conclusion they reach is a step nearer the 
truth. The parallel also holds in that philoso 
phers and scientists both feel greater confidence 
in their conclusions when they find them sup- 
ported by others who are equally, or better, 
qualified to judge. This is because the philoso 
pher believes that the force of rational criticism 
is apparent to anyone who uses his reason just 
as the scientist believes that the force of em- 
pirical evidence is apparent to anyone who uses 
his eyes.!_ For philosophers to feel greater con- 
fidence in their conclusions when they find them 
supported by others no more means that they 
believe that they have the final answer than it 
does for scientists to do so. Neither the phi- 
losopher nor the scientist can be charged with 
dogmatism unless he begins to claim he has the 
final answer. As soon as either does that he 
forfeits the claim to the title of a liberal thinker. 

In addition to charging liberal educators with 
dogmatism Professor Bode also reproached them 
for believing in the “supernatural” origin of 
moral ideals. In doing this he showed no recog- 
nition of the fact that the origin of new scien- 
tific ideas is “supernatural” in just the same 
sense as is that of moral ideals. New scientific 
ideas are the product of imaginative freedom 
which not only stands outside the causally deter- 
mined order of nature (which provides the sci- 
entists with his definition of what is “natural’’) 
but is itself the source of the idea of such a 
‘ausally determined order. The existence of 
such a causally determined order appears em- 
pirically verifiable only to those who do not 
recognize that the principles they follow in 
making the verification exclude all observations 


which do not support it. The fact that scien- 


1 For an able account of the relationship between 
philosophical and scientific knowledge see President 
Conant’s recent paper, ‘‘The Advancement of 


Learning’’ (Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Vol. 87, No. 4, 1944). 
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tific ideas are not accepted as a part of scien- 
tifie knowledge until they have been confirmed 
by experiments makes it easy for unphilosophi- 
cally minded people to fall into the error of 
supposing that scientific knowledge is nothing 
more than a record of empirical observations. 
To go on from this to suppose that moral values 
can be ascertaiaed by empirical methods is to 
make a far more crude error. To suppose that 
a man ean tell what is good by trying it, as Pro- 
fessor Bode suggests, is to believe that what 
people happen to like is good because they like 
it. But the first principle of moral understand- 
ing is that what people happen to like may be 
very far from good and so cannot provide the 
kind of criterion necessary for the experiment. 
For the experiment to sueceed the man making 
it must know beforehand what is good and, if 
he knows that, there is no need for him to make 
the experiment! This is not to deny that the 
reflection upon which the conception of moral 
ideals depends must be grounded in experience 
of living. 
very nature, reach out beyond what he has al- 
ready achieved to something better, they can 


As, however, a man’s ideals, by their 


be judged only by the criteria provided by those 
who have achieved the clearest visions of human 
excellence and who, to use more familiar lan- 
gcuage, have known most clearly what is in their 
hearts. 

According to the liberal ideal of edueation an 
essential part of the teacher’s responsibility is to 
encourage his pupils in the kind of reflection 
that leads to a greater understanding and to a 
greater power of achieving what is good. Ac- 
cording to the mode of education which Pro- 
fessor Bode would call “liberal,” teachers have 
no such responsibility. It is true that he speaks 
of the development of human capacity and of 
the attainment of full spiritual stature but 


Bwemt@... 
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says significantly little about the way they are 
achieved. He tells us that the development of 
human eapacity “can be achieved only through 


” 


the medium of social living,’ and, though this 
is no doubt true, he makes no reference to the 
fact that there are kinds of social living that 
foster evil and not good. In describing the 
attainment of full spiritual stature he stresses 
the importance of space for expansion “within 
the framework of a common life” but does not 
recognize that this is, at most, a condition fa- 


What is 


necessary is that young people should be given 


vorable to such development. also 
positive encouragement and help in thinking for 
themselves. Their education is liberal only when 
their teachers, without ever dogmatizing as to 
what is good, or true, or beautiful, insist on their 
asking themselves these questions and encourage 
them in making the answers the guiding prin- 
ciples in their lives. 

To liberal educators who recognize in this 
an essentially moral responsibility, Professor 
Bode’s suggestion that ‘“‘morality should be iden- 
tified with the obligation to protect diversity of 
interests by continuously broadening the base 
of common concerns and common purposes so 
as to take account of changes in conditions with- 
out reference to any extra-experiential con- 
Though it 


is not possible to be very sure as to Professor 


siderations” seems hardly adequate. 


Bode’s meaning, it would seem that, according 
to his view of morality, there is no better and 
no worse; only diversity. Common concerns 
and common purposes are to be encouraged be- 
‘ause they are common regardless of whether 
they are good or bad. Man’s conscience as an 
“extra-experiential” entity is 
It is no wonder that, believing 


presumably to 
have no voice. 
all this, Professor Bode should tell us that free- 
dom is an empty concept. 





THE CONGRESSIONAL STUDY OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


On August 29, the Committee on Education, 
House of Representatives, began the first part 
of its study of higher education. 
forms were mailed to more than 1,800 college 
and university presidents asking 


Information 


for informa- 





tion on personnel, both student and faculty, on 
the financial status of the institution, and on the 
specific needs and the ways that such needs can 
be met by legislation. 

Francis J. Brown, director of the study 
stated that every effort would be expended to 
provide opportunity for individual institutions 
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and national associations in higher education to 
describe these needs and to express their judg- 
ment as to the desirability and the possible types 
of Federal legislation. In addition to filling out 
this information form, individuals will be in- 
vited to consult with members of the staff and 
of the Advisory Committee, and members of the 
committee will participate in regional confer- 
ences in their areas. It is not planned to con- 
duct additional studies but the results of other 
investigations by agencies, both within and out- 
side the government, will be used in formulating 
the recommendations to the Committee on Edu- 
eation. 

The first meeting of the Advisory Committee 
was held August 16-18. 
dations ineluded the disposal of surplus war 
commodities on the same basis to both public 


Immediate recommen- 


and non-profit independent institutions and pro- 
visions for the individual to continue his edu- 
cation while receiving unemployment compen- 
sation. The financial and other problems aris- 
ing in the administration of the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights” were discussed but no recommendations 
were made pending the meeting of the newly 
appointed Advisory Committee to the Veterans’ 
Administration, 8-9. Robert B. 
Stewart, of Purdue University, a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Study on Higher 
Education, is also a member of the Veterans’ 


The pri- 


September 


Administration Advisory Committee. 
mary concern of the study will be with prob- 
lems growing out of the war emergency, but 
in making its recommendations to the Com- 
mittee on Edueation the whole question of the 
interrelationship of Federal, state, and local 
governments will need to be carefully reap- 
praised. In doing so, the study will have defi- 
nite bearing upon the long-range program of 
the role of the Federal government in the field 
of education. 

The Advisory Committee tentatively approved 


the following statement as a basis of action: 


As a general policy, Federal funds should be ap- 
propriated only if they are necessary to maintain 
colleges and universities at a high level of effective- 
ness. Payment to institutions should be only for 
services rendered that are in the national interest, 
broadly interpreted. The most effective assistance 
that could be given would be that which enables 
institutions to help themselves, and if given, should 


Federal control. 


be without 
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THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE PUBLIC. 
SCHOOL SERVICE 


In last week’s number, H. C. Dent, editor o{ 
The Times Educational Supplement (London), 
summarized the sections of the MeNair report 
that deal with the selection and edueation of 
teachers for the schools of England and Wales. 
English educational journals, in commenting on 
the MeNair report, have emphasized, as did 
Mr. Dent in his article, not only the meager 
financial rewards of teaching in the lower 
schools, but also the relatively low regard in 
which, in England especially, the work of ek 
mentary-school teaching is held by the general 
public. More than one of these commentaries 
contrasts the social status of the teacher in Eng 
land with that of the teacher in Wales, Scot 
land, and the United States. 

It is true that the financial status of elemen 
tary-school teaching in the United States has 
been rather markedly improved during the past 
twenty years. Standards of preservice and in 
service education for teachers have been even 
more significantly advanced. In the late 1930's, 
in several states, no teachers were certificated 
who had not completed at least four years ot 
post-high-school education. This compared with 
an optimum of two years prior to 1920. The 
former state normal schools, with a few excep 
tions, are now four-year teachers colleges, ani 
several of them offer graduate courses. 

In this country as in England, however, teach 
ing as a profession does not as yet attract an 
equitable proportion of the more competent men 
and women of zach generation. Charles De 
Garmo, one of the early university professors 
of education, in whose classes the present writer 
was permitted to sit nearly fifty years ago, char 
acterized the public-school teaching personnel ot 
that time as “made up of immature women and 
feeble men.” Fortunately, the situation on bot} 
counts had been significantly improved by 1920, 
and during the 1930’s the forward movement 
was greatly accelerated. This was due, in part, 
to the Great Depression, when, as someone has 
said, “Few teachers died, none resigned, and 
teachers were never so popular, especially with 
their impecunious relatives.” 

Notwithstanding these advances, teaching in 
many respects is still the Cinderella of the pro 


fessions. The professional schools for teachers, 
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whether separate teachers colleges or university 
schools or colleges of education, still fail to 
attract a fair quota of the best students. The 
state teachers colleges, particularly, are still, in 
proportion to their enrollment, less well sup- 
ported financially than are other state institu- 
tions of the same grade—which is one reason 
for their anxiety to drop the professional title 
and become “state colleges” or (as in Ohio and 
now in California) state universities. With in- 
adequate financial support, the teachers colleges 
have been handicapped in enlisting the services 
of professors so highly reputed in their respee- 
tive scholarly fields as to give the institutions 
prestige and consequent attractiveness both to 
students and to promising young instructors. 

In short, here as in Britain, an enhancement 
in the social status of teachers in the lower 
schools is now the prime condition of significant 
progress in publie education. The need of 
higher salaries is not to be minimized as con- 
tributing to this end. Too often, however, the 
advoeates of better schools content themselves 
with a reiteration of this need. The many “sur- 
veys” that have been liberally subsidized during 
the past twenty-five years to study the problem 
of the edueation of teachers have predicated 
their recommendations on higher salaries. No 
one questions this need, but the present situ- 
ation, in the writer’s judgment, demands a far 
more penetrating analysis than has yet been 
made of the teacher’s social status. It is the 
writer’s belief that there are reasons, other than 
financial, for the shunning of the teaching pro- 
fession by many men and women who would be 
able to render outstanding service. A catalogue 
of these reasons would be enlightening and 
might well reveal conditions that could be 
corrected. 

Why, for example, do 47.8 per cent of the 
teachers now in war industries (in the sampling 
reported by Joe Park, ScHoot anp Society, 
August 5, page 95) prefer factory work to 


teaching as a postwar occupation? (Dr. Park’s 


study, by the way, represented an industrial 
community in Indiana, a state which, in the 
past, has been as prolifie in producing dis- 
tinguished educators as in producing James 
Witcomb Rileys, Booth Tarkingtons, Meredith 
Nicholsons, and George Ades!)—W. C. B. 
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THE NEA’S RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF SUR- 
PLUS WAR MATERIALS 


THE National Education Association has sub- 
mitted a statement to the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Department relative to the disposal of sur- 
plus materials after war needs have been met. 
The statement was prepared by R. B. Marston, 
director, Legislative and Federal Relations Di- 
vision, NEA. NEA Leaders Letter, No. 20, 
August 22, summarizes the recommendations as 
follows: 

1. That properties, equipment, supplies, and other 
materials acquired for educational services by the 
Armed Forces be transferred to the U. 8. Office of 
Edueation for allocation without cost to the states 
on the principle of demonstrated need. 

2. That, after school purchasing agencies have 
shown evidence of planning for normal business, as 
determined by past experience, such school systems 
and other institutions be given prior call upon sur- 
pluses appropriate for educational use, subject to 
demonstration of fair and reasonable need. 

3. That, in the event such transfers cannot be 
made without cost to privately supported and pri- 
vately controlled school systems and _ institutions, 
such school systems and institutions be permitted 
to purchase appropriate materials at a nominal cost. 

4. That the Congress fix responsibility for ad- 
ministration of the disposal of educational surpluses 
in a Federal agency—e.g., the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, subject to such rules and regulations as may 
be approved by the Federal administrator. 


A DESIGN FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


TEN basie objectives and 12 specific courses 
for general education for members of the Armed 
Forces are contained in a report which a com- 
mittee of the American Council on Edueation 
at the request of the 


The sug- 


has recently completed 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 
gested instructional materials, planned prima- 
rily for the period following the end of hos- 
tilities, are already being prepared by the in- 
stitute for use in correspondence study and 
group instruction. “These courses promise to 
provide opportunities for general education to 
a larger group of adults than ever before 
reached by a single program in history,” ae- 
cording to the statement of George F. Zook, 
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president, ACE, in releasing the report, Au- 
gust 25. 

The report, published for civilian use by the 
ACE as “A Design for General Education,” was 
prepared by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of T. R. MeConnell, dean, College of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and the Arts, University of 
Minnesota. The courses have been developed 
for men and women at the upper senior-high- 
school or junior-college level. However, the 
committee points out that persons who have 
served in the Armed Forces will possess a more 
mature point of view than the usual high-school 
or junior-college student, and the courses have 
therefore been prepared for adults. Dr. Zook 
adds: 

The committee had not proceeded far with its 
work before it discovered that civilian educational 
institutions—particularly secondary schools, junior 
colleges, and colleges—would be as much interested 
in this report as the Armed Forces. These institu- 
tions recognize that the postwar educational pro- 
grams for service personnel will probably demand 
new curricular patterns. Many schools and colleges 
are already studying their programs to get ready 
for this new responsibility. In addition, teachers 
and administrators throughout the country are re- 
considering their provisions for general education. 

The report is published as No. 18, Series I, 
of the ACE Studies. 
the American Council on Edueation, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D. C. Price, $1.25. 


Orders should be sent to 


A NEW “COLUMBIANA SOCIETY” 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY TO 
COLLECT WAR RECORDS 


To assemble material recording the wartime 


AT 


history of Columbia University is a principal 
objective of the Columbiana Society, a new or- 
The 


society, formed at the suggestion of Nicholas 


ganization devoted to historical research. 


Murray Butler, president of the university, is 
composed of members of the faculty and ad- 
staffs 
purpose is to develop and enrich the Colum- 


ministrative and alumni. The society’s 
biana Collection, which for the past 60 years has 
accumulated a vast store of historical data, 
tracing the university’s existence in the City of 


New York since its founding in 1754 as King’s 


College. 
The role of the university in World War II, 
still largely surrounded by secrecy, will, it is 
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pointed out, be linked with combat operations 
in every war theatre and with the training of 
thousands of naval officers and will embrace a 
huge program of research enlisting many hun- 
dreds of scientists and involving the operation 
of laboratories not only at the university but 
at other points on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. 

The Columbiana Collection is a combination 
of a museum, an archive, and a reference |i- 
brary. It now occupies seven rooms in Low 
Library, with some irreplaceable material stored 
in bomb-proof shelters in South Hall. The ma- 
terial has been catalogued and indexed so that 
information on almost any subject connected 
with the history of the university ean be ob- 
tained at a moment’s notice. 

The collection expands every year by gifts, 
by purchases, by planned research, and some 
times by accident. It contains letters from Jef- 
ferson, Franklin, Hamilton; a complete collec 
tion of the early minutes of the trustees and 
matriculation records back to 1754; the college 
papers and notebooks of many former students 
who became famous; the petition of the trus- 
tees to the lieutenant-governor in 1754 praying 
permission to be incorporated; the original 
printed charter; the original seals of King’s 
College; and “The Black Book of King’s Col- 
lege” recounting the punishments for students 
who came over or through the fence at a late 
hour, who neglected wearing their caps and 
gowns, failed to turn in themes, or abused the 
cook. 

The founders of the Columbiana Society are 
Franklin D. Fackenthal, provost of the univer- 
sity; James Kip French, professor of civil engi- 
neering; Roger Howson, associate in history; 
John A. Krout, professor of history; Nicholas 
M. McKnight, associate dean, Columbia College; 
Edmund A. Prentis, a trustee of the univer- 
Charles G. Proffitt, associate director, 
Columbia University Press; Milton Halsey 
Thomas, curator, Columbiana Collection; Carl 
M. White, dean of the faculty of library service 
and director of libraries; Fon W. Boardman, 
Jr., formerly advertising manager, Columbia 
University Press, and acting manager, King’s 
Crown Press, now in national service; and W. 
O. Wiley (’82) and Richard B. Williams (’25). 


sity ; 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY’S NEW 
COURSE IN HOME ADMINISTRATION 


For the first time in its history, Northwestern 
University will offer to women this fall a four- 
year curriculum in home administration leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science in home eco- 
nomics. Twenty-one courses in home economies 
will be given under the new program, which is 
being launched by the School of Commerce. 

The curriculum is designed “(1) to promote 
wiser care of the child, the family, and the 
home; (2) to improve management of the home 
for better use of money, labor, and time; and 


(3) to inerease the opportunities for profes- 
sional careers.” Specialized courses will be sup- 
plemented by cultural courses in such fields as 
psychology, art, music, English, economies, soci- 
ology, and science. 

One requirement is ‘that the student must live 
for six weeks in the home-management house 
where she must manage the household, including 
the care of the budget and the planning, buying, 
preparing, and serving of meals for a number of 
other students living in the house.” Laboratory 
equipment was installed last year for the use of 
students who chose home-economics courses as 


electives. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

GEORGE LyNN Cross, who has served as act- 
ing president, University of Oklahoma, since 
January 1, has been named to the presidency. 
Dr. Cross has also been elected president of the 
State Board of Regents. 


Hitpa A. ALLEN, younger-girls’-work secre- 
tary, YWCA, New Brunswick (N. J.), has been 
appointed dean of women, Ithaca (N. Y.) Col- 
lege, to sueceed Ida Powell, who resigned more 
than a year ago. 


ALVINA GEISELMAN has been appointed dean 
of women, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr. 


RACHEL SALISBURY, who was director of the 
Inter-American Workshop, the University of 
Chicago, during the past summer, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of education, 
Milton (Wise.) College, with special work in 
radio education. 


WixLuiaM D. WaArREN, professor of chemistry, 
East Central State College (Ada, Okla.), has 
been appointed professor of chemistry and head 
of the department, Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


DonaLp E. Witson, director of publications, 
director of publicity, and history master, West- 
ern Reserve Academy (Hudson, Ohio), has been 
appointed head of the lower school, Peddie 
School, Hightstown, N. J. 





Boyp H. Bopr, professor emeritus of eduea- 
tion, the Ohio State University, has aecepted 
a visiting professorship at the Moslem Univer- 
sity of Cairo, the recognized center of Arabic 
learning. The appointment is for the years, 


1944-45, and possibly 1945-46. 


LIONELLO VENTURI, visiting professor of art 
at the Johns Hopkins University, the University 
of California (Berkeley), and the University of 
Mexico, who went into exile in 1931 because he 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to Benito 
Mussolini’s Fascist government, will return to 
the University of Turin as soon as a visa can 
be granted. 


TuHE following appointments are among those 
recently announced by Rutgers University (New 
Brunswick, N. J.): In the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Walter Richardson Peabody, associate 
director, Bureau of Business and Eeonomie Re- 
search, Thomas Cary Dunean Eaves and Wil- 
liam James Hirton, instructors in English; 
Henry George Sanders, instructor in mathe- 
maties; Conrad L. B. Shudeman, instructor in 
physies; and Robert D. Seeley, research as- 
sistant, Bureau of Biological Research. In New 
Jersey College for Women, Pela Fay Braucher, 
assistant professor of home economics; Carl 
Walter Carlson, assistant professor of chem- 
istry; Elsie Katherine O’Reilly, assistant in 
chemistry; Rita Anne Burdett, instructor, and 
Dorothy Virginia Harris, assistant in hygiene 
and physical education; Gertrude Eleanor Clif- 
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ton, director of students; Carolyn Clement Com- 
ings and Doris Dean Swain, instructors in so- 
ciology; Mary Capen Davis, instructor in polit- 
ical science; Dorothy Rita Mary Dillon, in- 
structor in history and political science; Blanche 
Elizabeth Dornfield, Betty Mary Spears, and 
Ann Fiske, 
Arnaldo 


gruese ; 


economies ; 
Portu- 
instructor in 
Waugh, re- 
In University 


instructors in home 


Salazar Pessoa, instructor in 
Mary 


and 


Seanlan, 
Harriet 

search assistant in bacteriology. 

College, Anna Spiesman Starr, now professor 


Honora 


English; Margaret 


of psychology, director of the psychological and 
mental-hygiene clinic. In the university, How- 
ard Boynton Twitchell, associate alumni secre- 
tary, and James Francis MeLean, assistant di- 


rector, Bureau of Personnel and Placement. 


The following promotions were also announced: 
Alan A. 


and Remigio U. Pane, to an assistant professor- 


Sovden, to a professorship of zoology, 


ship of Romance languages. 


Louis O. BROCKMANN, former assistant prin- 
cipal and director of vocational guidance and 
training, Fergus County (Mont.) High School, 
has been appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation and psychology, Montana State College, 


Bozeman. 


THE following appointments have been an- 


nounced by Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio) : 
religion; Florence L. King, director, William 
Howard Doane Library; Helen M. Jordan, di- 


rector of studies in family life; Herman Larson, 


Alvin Pitcher, associate professor of 


assistant professor of voice; Merton S. Zahrt, 
instructor in public-school musie; Ann T. Mil- 
ler, instructor in secretarial studies; Mary Ham- 
ilton, instructor in art; and Charlotte Weeks, 
director of Elizabeth Stanton, of 
the department of humanities, Stephens College 


admissions. 


(Columbia, Mo.), will serve as an exchange pro- 
first Ellenor O. 


Shannon, assistant professor of English, goes to 


fessor during the semester ; 


Stephens College on the same basis. 


THE following promotions were announced by 
Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), Sep- 
tember 6: To professorships, Hugh Brockunier, 
history; Sigmund Neumann, social sciences; and 
Carl L. Stearns, astronomy. To assistant pro- 
fessorships, Russell T. Limbach, art, and Fred- 
erick W. Sternfeld, musie. 
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H. Lesitie Sawyer, president, Colby Junior 
College (New London, N. H.), announced the 
following appointments, September 11: Mary 
Dixon, head librarian; Frances Meals, assistant 
librarian; Harriet Roth and Mary Parker, to 
the department of art; Helen Jane King, pianist 
and organist, and Bettina Roulier, cellist, to the 
department of music; Constance Campbell Len 
non, instructor in science; Evelyn Seedorf, head 
of the department of speech; Dorothy Adams, 
instructor in secretarial science; Sue Harpin, to 
supervise archery, tennis, hockey, volley ball, 
and American square dancing in the department 
of physical education. 

Mayor THEODORE C. NEWMAN has been ap 
pointed commandant of the Army post at City 
College (New York) to sueceed Major Frank 
Christian, whose appointment was announced 
in SCHOOL AND Society, May 6. Major Chris- 
tian is leaving to accept a professorship of mili- 
tary science and tactics, La Salle Military Acad 
emy, Oakdale, N. Y. 

GroveR T. Somers, professor of education, 
Indiana University, will conduct two graduate 
education courses during the coming semester in 
the university’s Extension Center at Evansville, 
Ind. 


Harotp W. BENTLEY, associate director, Co- 
lumbia University Press, has been appointed 
director-librarian, Benjamin Franklin Library, 
Mexico City. Dr. Bentley sueceeeds Rudolph 
Gjelsness, who is returning to his post as di- 
rector, Library School, University of Michigan. 


Lucy E. Fay, librarian, General College Li- 
brary, the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed acting head of the Sullivan Me- 
morial Library, Temple University (Philadel- 
phia), to serve until Lieutenant J. Periam Dan- 
ton, librarian, returns from duty in the Navy. 


Ernest M. Hopkins, president, Dartmouth 
College, has been named chairman of the Board 
of Americans United for World Organization. 


THE REVEREND BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, JR., 
has been installed as chaplain of the chapel and 
a member of the Bible-study staff, Northfield 
School for Girls, Northfield (Mass.) Seminary. 
Mr. Andrews had served for a year as associate 
direetor of units of religious work at Cornell 
University and during the past summer as min- 
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ister of the Community Church, West Halifax, 
Vt. 

EvGENE S. LAWLER, professor of education, 
Northwestern University, who has been serving 
in Washington (D. C.) as chief of the research 
and statisties section of vocational training for 
war-production workers, U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion, will return to his post in the School of 


Edueation, September 25. 


Fiaup C. Wooron, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of California (Los Angeles), 
has been appointed assistant secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission, NEA. Dr. 
Wooton is on leave of absence until November 
1 to assist in the commission’s work in the field 
of international-education relations. 


Tue following persons have been named to 
the Core Committee of the NEA Legislative 
Commission: H. M. Ivy, superintendent of 
schools, Meridian (Miss.), chairman; Jere A. 
Wells, Atlanta; Frank C. Heinisch, Omaha; 
Beulah K. Walker, Dallas; Joseph L. Bustard, 
Roselle (N. J.); Forrest Rozzell, Little Rock; 
and Arthur F. Corey, Los Angeles. Advisory 
members of the commission will be the chair- 
men of the legislative committees of affiliated 
state and local education associations. In the 
event an affiliated association does not have a 
legislative committee such affiliated association 
may designate a member to represent it on the 
NEA Legislative Commission. 

GLENN R. LEMBKE, co-ordinator of secondary 
education for the publie schools of Pasadena, 
has been named editor-in-chief of the educa- 
tional department, the John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 

Water M. MASson, an associate editor with 
the Macmillan Company, has become editor-in- 
chief for the MeCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Company, Wichita, Kans. 

RupotpH Frepstrom, formerly assistant di- 
rector, Extension Service, University of Ne- 
braska, has been appointed director of experi- 
mental health education in the Nebraska State 
Department of Public Instruction, under a 
grant of $8,400 from the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation. 


MARGUERITE L. INGRAM has been assigned to 
North Dakota Agricultural College (State Col- 
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lege) to assist the State Health Planning Com- 
mittee. She will use the facilities of the Ex- 
tension Service in developing state health-plan- 
ning activities. 

Mrs. GLEN BERNTSON has been elected deputy 
superintendent of Yankton County 
(S. D.), to sueceed Alice Moore, who retired 


schools, 


last spring. 

SAMUEL E. FLEMING, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Seattle (Wash.), has been named aet- 
ing superintendent to serve until a suecessor to 
Worth McClure, superintendent, can be elected. 
The appointment of Dr. McClure to the super- 
intendeney, University City (Mo.), 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 26. 


was re- 


J. P. MANN, superintendent of schools, South 
Milwaukee, has succeeded B. J. Rohan in the 
superintendency, Appleton, Wise. Mr. Rohan 


has retired because of ill health. 


RaymMonp A. Watson, former principal of 
the junior and senior high schools in Hastings 
(Nebr.), has succeeded A. H. Staley in the 
superintendency of the city’s schools. The re- 
tirement of Mr. Staley was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, April 15. 

Lreonarp L. Larson, formerly deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction, Nebraska, has 
succeeded Earle W. Wiltse in the superintend- 
ency of schools, MeCook, Nebr. Mr. Wiltse, 
whose resignation was reported in these columns, 
July 29, has been appointed acting superintend- 
ent of schools, Grand Island, Nebr. 


FRANK L. VAN ALSTINE, acting associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Wyoming, has 
accepted the principalship of the Cumberland 
School, Whitefish Bay, Milwaukee. 

Water H. Beck, of the staff of Concordia 
Teachers College (Seward, Nebr.), has resigned 
to enter the work of training Lutheran students 
to teach in public high schools. 

GOLDIE SHANAHAN, superintendent of schools, 
Ohio County (Ind.), has resigned to accept the 
principalship of an elementary school in Au- 
rora, Ind. 


S. B. HANLeEy, superintendent of schools, 
Grant County (Nebr.), has, resigned to accept 


the superintendency of the Hayes Center 


(Nebr.) High School. 
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Mrs. H. T. 


schools of the third supervisory district, Tioga 


WHITEMORE, superintendent of 


County (N. Y.), has retired after twenty-five 


years or service. 


LILLIE Bupacn, deputy superintendent of 
schools, La Moure County (N. D.), has resigned 


to re-enter the teaching field. 


MerLe DuNCAN, superintendent of schools, 
Liberty County (Mont.), has resigned to accept 


a post in the schools of Richmond, Calif. 


THURMAN HH. Bark, superintendent of schools, 
Montpelier (Vt.), resigned, August 31. 


Recent Deaths 


1). RankIN McBripg, a member of the faculty 
of Wellesley College (1922-28) and of Colum- 
(1928-34), died, September 3. 
Dr. McBride was a Rhodes scholar from Kan- 
1919. 


bia University 


sas 1n 


J. S. WitiiaAm Jones, professor of mathe- 
matics and senior member of the staff, Wash- 
ington College (Chestertown, Md.), died, Sep- 
tember 4, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. 
Jones had been connected with the college al- 
most continuously since his entrance as a stu- 
dent in 1886. He had served as acting presi- 
dent (1918-19), dean of the college (1922-40), 
and secretary-treasurer of the Alumni Associa- 
tion (since 1916), in addition to his work in the 
department of mathematies. 


founder and 
for twenty years head of the Wheelock School 
(Barre, Vt.), died, September 5, at the age of 


CARRIE MANDANA WHEELOCK, 


eighty-six years. 


MiLLarD F.. Persons, for the past two years 
supervisor of industrial education, New York 
State Education Department, died, September 5, 
at the age of fifty-six years. 


RicHARD FIRESTONE (Feuerstein), professor 
of modern languages, Rollins College (Winter 
Park, Fla.), succumbed to a heart attack, Sep- 
Firestone 


tember 5, in his early fifties. Dr. 


who was born in Austria, eame to the United 
States in 1920 on a scholarship in the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He joined the staff of Rol- 


lins College in 1921. 


CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY, a pioneer in the 
development of neighborhood and community 
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recreation centers, died, September 5, at the age 
of seventy-two years. Mr. Perry had served 
as assistant divisional superintendent of schools 
(1904), Juan (Puerto Rico); principal 
(1905-06), Ponce (P. R.) High School; special 
agent (1908-09), U. 
sion; and associate director (1909-37), depart- 


San 
S. Immigration Commis- 


ment of recreation, Russell Sage Foundation. 


THE REVEREND WILLARD J. REED, former co- 
principal, Browne and Nichols School (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), died, September 6, at the age of 
Mr. Reed, who had served 
pastorates of the Unitarian Church following 


seventy-four years. 


his graduation in 1896, had also served as dean 
(1930-32), University School (Cleveland), and 
as acting headmaster (1934-35), Montclair (N. 
J.) Academy. 


THE REVEREND HERBERT MCKENZIE DENs- 
Low, professor emeritus of pastoral theology, 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh (New Work City), died, Sep- 
tember 7, at the age of ninety-two years. Dr. 
Denslow, who had been rector of churches in 
New Haven (Conn.), Rutland (Vt.), and Seneca 
Falls (N. Y.) from 1878 to 1893, had served 
as rector, chaplain, and instructor in liturgies 
(1893-96), Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio), 
and at the General Theological Seminary from 
1902 until his retirement in 1931. 


EMmILy JAMES PutTNAM, former dean, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, died, September 
7, at the age of seventy-nine years. Mrs. Put- 
nam had served as a teacher of Greek (1891- 
93), Packer Collegiate Institute (Brooklyn, N. 
Y.); dean (1894-1900), trustee (1901-05), and 
lecturer in Greek literature and history (1914- 
30), Barnard College; and lecturer and director 
(1920-32), New School for Social Research, 
New York City. Mrs. Putnam was closely as- 
sociated with the founding of the latter school 
and had lectured both there and at Barnard 
College as recently as 1938. 


Other Items 

THE Division of Graphie Arts, U. S. National 
Museum, is planning again to send out its free 
traveling exhibits, “How Prints Are Made,” to 
schools, eoileges, public libraries, museums, and 
organizations that are interested in this form of 


art. The schedule is being arranged now, and 
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many dates are still open. Information regard- 
ing availability of the exhibits may be had by 
writing to R. P. Tolman, curator, Division of 
Graphie Arts. 


GrorGE S. Benson, president, Harding Col- 
lege (Searey, Ark.), is the author of a syndi- 
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eated news column, ‘Looking Ahead,” which is 
available on a weekly basis to publications 
“without cost or obligation.” The column is 


“neither politically nor commercially spon- 


sored.” The cost of production and distribution 
is borne by the department of popular eduea- 
tion of the college. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE USE OF MOTION PICTURES IN 
PRESENTING UNIVERSITY 
OFFERINGS 

Ir is evident that audio-visual methods of 
instruction are likely in the future to play an 
ever-increasing role in institutions of higher edu- 
vation. Their use in instructional programs of 
the military forees and in training for industry 
has already greatly expanded the academic ac- 
ceptance of educational films. This paper is 
concerned with one phase of audio-visual meth- 
ods in education—the use by colleges and uni- 
versities of sound-motion pictures in the 
presentation to their own students of their own 
educational offerings as a means of providing 
them with general information and vocational 
guidance. 

The present study arose from the discussions 
of an alumni committee of Stanford University 
in regard to student knowledge of their own uni- 
versity. Upon inquiry of undergraduates, of 
majors in education, and of other graduate stu- 
dents, a surprising lack of information was be- 
trayed concerning the facilities and activities of 
the university, other than those of their own 
departments or schools. It seemed evident that 
this lack of orientation had unfortunate educa- 
tional implications because it indicated a lack 
of familiarity with the cultural advantages of 
the university as a whole. This discovery was 
followed naturally by curiosity as to the situa- 
tion in other universities. One phase of this 
inquiry is the present study, concerned with the 
extent to which audio-visual methods are used 
in informing students of course offerings and 
other general information about the university. 
Obviously, there would be many handicaps and 
difficulties if a freshman orientation course were 


to take a large freshman class on a tour of the 
university during working hours, while labora- 
tory and other classes were in session. 


On the 





contrary, a realistic film might bring the actual 
educational activities of the university to these 
students clearly and interestingly, and without 
the inconvenience or the interruption of anyone. 

The use by universities of films made for pur- 
poses of research or laboratory demonstration 
Films for publicity 
have been widely used, especially those portray- 


is quite generally known. 
ing athletic contests. The interest of the pres- 
ent study is in the existence of audio-visual pro- 
cedures planned and produced for the guidance 
and orientation of students in regard to the 
offerings of their own college or university. A 
questionnaire was sent to the presidents of all 
colleges and universities with a student body 
larger than 1,500, as reported in “The World 
Almanac.” The total consulted was 106. Re- 
plies were received from 83, or 78.3 per cent. 
This high proportion of replies, and the cordial- 
ity shown in accompanying letters, indicated 
that the subject is of unusual interest to those 
Of the 83 re- 
plies, 65, or 78.3 per cent, reported that their 
institutions had produced no films of the types 
referred to. Replies from the other 18 institu- 
tions indicated a variety of productions of dif- 
ferent types which approached in greater or less 


who returned the questionnaires. 


degree the purpose mentioned in our inquiry. 
Several universities, notably those under state 
auspices, reported that they had prepared films 
about their institutions for the purpose of public 
information. From their descriptions of these 
films, they offer good introductions for the pub- 
lie to the understanding of the program of 
higher education. 
alumni, to students in high schools, and before 


These films are shown to the 


forums, service clubs, and other lay groups. 
Their titles sometimes reveal their major objec- 
tives, namely, better publie relations. Some 
good examples are the following: “Let’s Go to 


Boston University”; “The University of Ten- 
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nessee at Work”; “Indiana University Goes to 
War”; “A Year of College Life at Vermont”; 
“Spring at Dartmouth”; and “Hail to 0.S.C.” 
The University of Wyoming has a film entitled, 
“Classroom and Campus.” It seems likely that 
before long few universities will overlook the 
motion picture as a medium of publie informa- 
tion. 

Individual institutions reported that faculty 
and students had produced or directed other 
types of films. An interesting doctoral thesis 
at the State University of Iowa was developed 
around a sound-film which presented a demon- 
stration of classroom procedures in the social 
studies. Other educational films depicted meth- 
ods in reading, workshops in language or other 
fields, and special demonstrations in the sciences 
worked out in the laboratories. The University 
of Minnesota has a sound-motion picture en- 
titled, “Nurse Student in Wartime,” which pre- 
sents the curriculum and occupational oppor- 
tunities of the School of Nursing. This film is 
one which most nearly represents the type de- 
signed for vocational guidance with which our 


Boeowe . «+ « 
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inquiry is concerned. Such a film might be help- 
ful to students in high schools or in the Lower 
Division of the University of Minnesota who 
are considering attendance at the School of 
Nursing. A number of other universities, for 
example, the University of California, have pre- 
pared shorter films about particular departments 
or aspects of the educational, social, student- 
health, or welfare programs. 

Films designed for student guidance are now 
in preparation; for example, the University of 
Illinois reported one entitled, “Getting Started 
to College.” Since the formulation of the ques- 
tionnaire discussed in this report, the committee 
of faculty and alumni at Stanford have spon- 
sored the preparation for freshmen orientation 
of a 1,600-foot sound-color film of the School 
of Physical Sciences. It is part of a doctoral 
study in audio-visual methods in higher educa- 
tion which should be completed by the late sum- 
mer and reported shortly thereafter. 

NORMAN FENTON 
MERvYN V. MILLER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





STODDARD’S “THE MEANING OF 
INTELLIGENCE” 

The Meaning of Intelligence. By Georce D. 
Stopparp. 1x +504 pp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. $4.00. 

Tus book should have been entitled “The New 
Meaning of Intelligenee” for that deseribes the 
Not only does 
Dr. Stoddard give a new meaning to intelligence 


net result of it to the reader. 
but he also makes the reader see the numerous 
shorteomings of current tests of intelligence, 
throws into the diseard many concepts about 
that held for 


decades, and tells us what an up-to-date intelli- 


intelligence have been several 


gence test should be. Intelligence is defined as 


. the ability to undertake activities that are 
characterized by (1) difficulty, (2) complexity, (3) 
abstractness, (4) economy, (5) adaptiveness to a 
goal, (6) social value, and (7) the emergence of 
originals, and to maintain such activities under 
conditions that demand a concentration of energy, 
and a resistance to emotional forces. 


The first 


chapter explains this definition. 


Later chapters show how current tests fail to 
measure a number of these essential character- 
isties. The Stanford-Binet test 

. . . is unable to get below the surface of the mind. 
It measures what a child knows rather than how 
far he can go in the pursuit and discovery of ideas. 
It has almost no bearing on originality, on the 
mobilization of many ideas toward a single concept, 
or on the ability to devote his attention over a 
period of time to a single line of thought. 

To clinical psychologists, the 1937 Stanford 
revision is one of almost universal disappoint- 
ment. For the same degree of intelligenge at the 
upper limit, the IQ of the 1937 revision is 13 
points higher than the IQ of the 1916 revision. 
Of Thorndike’s CAVD seale, Stoddard says: 


The difficulties and complexities presented in 
these tests are of low degree, while such attributes 
as adaptiveness to a goal and social value scarcely 
come into the picture. The production of origi- 
nals, a demand for concentration, and a resistance 
to emotional blockings are not drawn upon. 


Some hitherto widely held ideas that Stoddard 
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proves to be false are the following: the IQ is 
constant, an IQ below 70 means feebleminded- 
ness, an IQ above 140 means genius, intelligence 
comes to maturity at 15 or 16. In support of 
the falsity of these statements Stoddard reviews 
not only the Iowa studies but many others inde- 
pendent of that influence. In regard to the rela- 
tive influence of nature and nurture on the IQ, 
Stoddard’s position is that nature permits a 
wide shift in the IQ, setting limitations and 
potentialities. Environmental forces 
either positive or negative and produce dif- 
ferential effects at different age ranges or under 
different circumstances. To quote: 


may be 


It can be predicted with some confidence that 
when homes and schools give the child what he 
truly needs, at all ages from the first year upward, 
there will be a radical revision in the norms and 
standards of mental tests. But this is a minor 
consideration. More important to the welfare of 
children, and of the nation as a whole, is the idea 
that we must develop the unused reservoirs of 
mental power. 


Reborts... 
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The book consists of five parts each of which 
has from two to six chapters. The first part is 
on the nature of intelligence with chapters on 
its attributes and The 


second part is on the measurement of intelli- 


physiological _ basis. 
gence and has chapters on the history of mental 
testing, Binet tests, point scales, and factor 
theories. 
chapters not only on growth but also on sex dif- 
ferences, feeblemindedness, and genius. The 
fourth part is on heredity and environment; and 
The book 
is an important contribution to the subjeet and 


The third part is on growth and has 


the fifth, on intelligence and society. 


is indispensable to psychologists and research 
workers in the field of mental tests. It has a 
rather heavy technical vocabulary, and this no 
doubt will make the number of its readers fewer 
than those who should know what is in it or who 
would like to know. 
H. B. Reep 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Fort Hays KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, 
Hays, KANS. 





THE ACPA SURVEY OF POSTWAR 
PLANNING BY INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


THE American College Publicity Association 
recently sponsored a national survey of higher 
education to learn what plans are being made 
for the return of veterans, the expansion of 
adult-edueation programs, the retention of the 
accelerated program, and the financing of educa- 
tion in the postwar period. The study was con- 
ducted by Arthur L. Brandon, director, News 
Office, Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), 
and research vice-president, ACPA. 

The survey involved the use of a compre- 
hensive questionnaire and the interviewing by 
ACPA members of 143 college presidents in 41 
states “on matters ranging from war effects 
upon college finances to probable trends in post- 
vas learned that in 


war college curricula.” It 
most instances the colleges will revert to the pre- 
war pattern of higher education, but the expan- 
sion of adult education will colleges participa- 
ting will be one of the major changes. 

Of the 143 presidents, 116 declared it to be 


their belief that the colleges and universities will 
participate in a significant expansion of adult 
education after the war, while only five believe 
“no such trend would develop.” 
is only in the belief that expansion will come; 


The agreement 


the diversity lies in the opinion as to the point 
of emphasis. While vocational or technical and 
professional highest 
number of votes, “a significant number of college 


education received the 
heads expect a marked demand for cultural and 
nonprofessional The 
opinion seems to be that the postwar educa- 
tional program will be as broad and varied as 
the colleges can offer and the public use. 

In the matter of education for veterans, the 
survey shows that 


studies.” consensus of 


College presidents are overwhelmingly of the opin- 
ion that the Federal government should pay for the 
tuition, books, and living expenses of veterans who 
wish college training for at least one year of trial 
and readjustment and for as much as four years for 
those doing capable work. 


Of the 143 queried, 128 believe that the gov- 
ernment should pay tuition costs; 109 favor 
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government purchase of books; and 115 believe 
the government should pay all or part of the liv- 
ing expenses. 

On the related topie of postwar education in 
connection with possible compulsory military 
training for all able-bodied youth, college presi- 
dents are of the opinion that military training 
with college study for 


“should be combined 


students capable of such study.” One hundred 
three believe that military training should coin- 
cide with college education for such students; 
and 83 declare that for these capable students 
military training should be available only in 
the colleges. 

The presidents expect to see a shift from war- 
time interest in science, mathematics, engineer- 
ing, and related fields to the liberal arts and the 
humanities. Eighty believe that this shift will 
occur; 32, that it would not oceur; and 23 had 
had no opinion. Seventy stated that even dur- 


ing the war there has been increased student 


attention to history, modern languages, and 
political science. 

The survey took up the matter of “accelera- 
College presidents 


55), 


tion” and “eoncentration.” 
believe, though not convineingly (68 to 
that accelerated 


schedule of classes around the calendar. Many 


colleges will continue the 
qualify this opinion by stating that students 
will not be required to attend class the entire 
year but may do so if they wish. The vote on 
the matter of concentration was 114 against the 
continuation of such a program on the basis, 
that the load virtually 


extracurricular activities 


chiefly, heavy class 


eliminates — all and 


places a serious obstacle in the way of the stu- 
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dent who must do part-time work to meet his 
expenses. 

The question as to anticipated increases in en- 
rollment after the war brought a vote of 105 in 
the affirmative; 15, negative; and 13, no opinion. 
Seventy-nine administrators expect the increase 
to endure after the task of educating veterans 
and others whose programs were interrupted 
by the war is completed. 

As to the financial status of the colleges repre- 
sented, of the 112 institutions reporting, 44 
stated that the amount of endowment is larger 
now than in January, 1942; 70, that the amount 
is approximately the same; 33 said that income 
is larger; 57, that it is about the same; and 22, 
that it is smaller. Sinee from endowment in- 
come only is expendable, “the colleges seem to 
have suffered from the general decline in income 
from investments.” As to income from tuition, 
35 reported an increase; 51, approximately the 
same; and 45, a decrease. Seventy-five colleges 
report “successful special efforts to secure new 
funds for a variety of purposes, with money 
for new buildings, for payment of current ex- 
for endowment, and for scholarships 
heading the list.” 

Many of the colleges expect an increase in the 


penses, 


awarding of scholarships and loans, and many 
plan extensive expansion of buildings and equip- 
ment after the war. 

The research division of ACPA is conducting 
related inquiries in selected colleges among ci- 
vilian students on their desires and plans for 
postwar education. Mr. Brandon expects to 
make the report of this survey available in the 
early fall. 





THE RELATIVE EDUCATIONAL 
STANDING OF THE 48 STATES 

THE following table provides food for thought 
for everybody interested in education. Why 
does your state rank as it ranks? 

The table is made up from material in the 
1940 U. S. Census and the recent report of the 
U.S. Office of Education for 1937-38. 

Column 1 gives the percentage of all people 
25 years or older who have completed 4 years of 
high school, or more. It is the sum of columns 


3,5, and 7. The range is from 36.9 per cent in 





California to 14.9 per cent in Arkansas. Col- 
umn 3 gives the percentage who have 4 years 
in college or more. The range is from 6.7 per 
cent for California to 2.2 per cent for Arkansas. 
Column 5 gives the percentage who have at- 
tended college 1-3 years. The range is from 
10.9 per cent for Utah to 3.4 per cent for Rhode 
Island. Column 7 gives the percentage of those 
who attended high school 4 years but went no 
farther. The range is from 21.8 per cent for 
California to 8.4 per cent for Kentucky. Col- 
umn 9 gives the percentage of youth 18-21 years 
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old who were in college as undergraduates in 
1937-38. Range is from 26.3 per cent for 
Oregon to 4.9 per cent for Delaware. Column 
11 gives the percentage of Negroes in the popu- 
lation of the states where it exceeds 5 per cent. 

In general, the better educated the population 
25 years and older, the more youth, i8-21, in 
college. Of the 11 best-eduecated states, all but 
one are in the far West. Massachusetts ranks 
Sth. These 10 western states average 32.6 per 
cent high-school graduates or better, including 
5.64 per cent college graduates. Six of our lead- 
ing industrial states, New York, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Ohio, 
average only 24.7 per cent high-school graduates 
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or better, and of these only 4.7 per cent are 
college graduates. 

While the states having a large percentage of 
Negroes generally rank low in education, due 
largely to low per-capita income and the result- 
ing neglect of Negro education, it is very evident 
that the percentage of Negroes is not the eon- 
trolling factor. It should be noted that the 10 
states ranking lowest in the table in education 
have a per-capita income of from less than one 
fourth to one third of the per-capita income of 
our richest state, New York. 

The hopeful aspect for all the states is that 
ach year the population 25 years and older is 
better educated. As a number of states at pres- 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION 25 YEARS OLD AND OLDER WHO HAVE COMPLETED— 








Total of 
columns College College 
3-5-7 Rank 4yrs. Rank 1-3 
HS. or or more yrs. 
more 
1 - 3 4 5 
California .... 36.9 1 6.7 1 8.4 
CO are 36.6 2 6.1 + 10.9 
NGVAGR <.csice 34.7 3 6.5 2 8.7 
Washington 33.2 4 5.5 6 8.0 
Wyoming ..... 32.7 5 5.1 11 9.0 
ae 32.6 6 5.4 8 8.5 
Colorado ..... 31.6 7 5.9 5 7.9 
Massachusetts. 30.4 8 5.4 9 5.0 
i eae 30.0 9 4.4 22 9.6 
Montana .... 29.1 10 4.8 14 8.6 
AYVISOME 6c xss 28.9 ii 6.2 3 7.6 
Nebraska ..... 28.7 12 4.3 2 7.3 
DONMNR Gao g v6 ote 28.5 13 4.1 31 6.9 
Ear 28.4 14 3.3 42 5.2 
a eer 28.3 15 4.6 19 T2 
VGRMIOMt  si000 27.5 16 4.1 32 5.5 
New Hampshire 26.5 by | 4.3 28 5.5 
FIOTIGS .icces 26.2 18 4.9 13 6.1 
MNO 6a 6:56.45 <8: 0. 25.4 19 4.4 23 4.9 
South Dakota . 24.9 20 3.8 37 8.2 
Minnesota 24.8 21 4.2 29 6.6 
io ee 24.5 22 4.4 24 6.9 
Indiana ...... 24.5 23 3.8 38 5.2 
Michigan ..... 24.5 24 4.0 34 5.3 
Connecticut 24.5 25 4.8 15 4.5 
Oklahoma 24.2 26 4.7 17 6.7 
i: 24.1 27 4.5 20 5.3 
Delaware ..... 23.5 28 5.2 10 4.3 
New Mexico .. 23.: 29 4.4 25 6.7 
New York 22.9 30 5.5 7 4.1 
New Jersey .. 22.9 31 5.0 12 4.0 
North Dakota . 22.2 32 3.5 39 7.9 
Wisconsin = mak 33 3.9 35 5.6 
Missouri ..... ~ wae 34 3.9 36 5.3 
VIPGIMIE 6 cccee 21.3 35 4.4 26 5.9 
Pennsylvania 21.0 36 4.2 30 4.0 
Rhode Island 20.9 37 4.i 21 3.4 
Maryland 20.6 38 4.8 16 4,2 
North Carolina 18.8 39 4.1 33 5.4 
South Carolina 18.1 40 4.7 18 4.7 
Tennessee .... 18.0 41 3.1 44 4.8 
West Virginia . 17.6 42 3.4 41 5.1 
Louisiana .... 17.5 43 3.5 40 4.2 
COO ..cc2+ LES 44 3.3 43 4.8 
Mississippi 15.9 45 3.0 45 4.3 
Alabama ..... 15.7 46 2.9 46 4.1 
Kentucky ..... 15.5 47 2.9 47 4.2 
Arkansas ..... 14.9 48 2.2 48 4.0 


Per cent 
college 


enroll. Percent 
HS. 4 of un- age of 
Rank ss Rank grad. Rank Negroes 
yrs. is of in popu- 
total lation 
popula. 
18-21 
6 7 8 9 10 11 
7 21.8 1 19.25 3 
1 19.6 5 24.0 2 
+ 19.5 6 15.7 9 
9 19.7 4 19.0 4 
3 18.6 8 10.0 30 
6 18.7 7 26.3 1 
10 17.8 10 37.2 6 
32 20.0 2 15.5 10 
2 16.0 16 13.8 16 
5 15.7 17 12.9 21 
12 15.1 22 13.7 18 
13 37.2 12 15.8 8 
15 17.5 11 14.1 + 
29 19.3 BS 8.8 34 
14 16.6 14 18.3 5 
23 17.9 9 13.9 15 
2 16.7 13 16.1 7 
20 15.2 19 7.75 43 27.1 
33 16.1 15 42.2 23 
8 12.9 30 11.2 27 
19 14.0 24 13.8 17 
16 13.2 27 12.9 22 14.4 
30 15.5 18 11.9 24 
26 15.2 20 11.4 26 
37 15.2 yA &.0 39 
17 12.8 3 15.1 1 7.2 
27 14.3 23 13.3 19 
38 14.0 25 4.9 48 13.45 
18 12.2 35 9.65 32 
43 13.2 28 14.8 12 
45 13.9 26 5.5 47 
11 10.8 38 14.2 13 
22 12.6 34 11.9 25 
28 by 33 12.9 20 6.45 
21 11.0 37 10.4 29 24.7 
46 12.8 32 8.42 36 
48 13.0 29 8.15 3! 
40 11.6 36 6.5 45 16.6 
25 9.3 41 9.04 3e 27.5 
26 8.7 $4 8 37 42.8 
34 10.1 39 31 17.45 
31 9.1 43 41 6.18 
41 9.8 40 23 35.9 
35 9.2 2 40 34.5 
39 8.6 17 44 49.1 
44 8.7 5 42 35.0 
42 8.4 48 35 7.52 
47 8.7 46 46 24 
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ent graduate over 60 per cent of all youth 17 
years old from high school, the states are rising 
toward a maximum of over 60 per cent with 
high-school graduation or better. The ultimate 
maximum of persons who have attended college 
1 to 4 years will probably be somewhere near 
25 per cent. Oregon now enrolls in college 26.3 
per cent of all youth 18-21 years of age. 
RayMonpD M. HuGHES 
IowA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
AMES 
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, CATHERINE CATE. The Bells of Leyden 
Illustrated. Longmans, 


COBLENTZ 
Sing. p p. xi+ 259. 
Green. 1944. $2.25. 
The story of a group of exiles who went from Eng- 
land to Leyden in 1609, and of their final success 
in sailing for the New World. The title of the book 
is from the tradition that when the bells of Leyden 
play with a high singing note the torch of liberty 
burns bright. Illustrated by Hilda Van Stockum. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H., and Lovis V. 

The Textile Arts (Industrial Arts 
Series). Pp. vii+ 144. Illustrated. 
1944. $1.20. 
A basal textbook for use in the industrial-arts de- 
partment of the junior and senior high schools. 
Because of its very simple and detailed explanations 
of the way of making things, it will be of use to 
teachers who are interested in providing interesting 
and useful projects in their classes. 


NEWKIRK. 
Education 
Maemillan, 


LEONARD, MARGARET L, Health Counseling for 
Girls. Pp. xii+131. A.S. Barnes. 1944. $1.50. 
This book brings increased recognition of the value 
of the guidance aspect in health education. Through 
the records and analyses of actual health interviews 
and of specific problem situations arising in health 
counseling, the reader is provided with multiple 
illustrations of the problems of adolescent girls and 
of the widely varied guidance techniques that may 
be used in health counseling. 


‘N’ Feathers—A Life of 
Pp. 227. Longmans, Green. 


Lone, LAuRA. Fuss 
Winfield T. Seott. 
1944. $2.25. 

e 

MEDARY, MARJORIE. Buckeye Boy. Pp. 265. 
Longmans, Green. 1944. $2.25. 

Good characterization with excellent historical back- 
ground and exciting scenes with absorbing details of 
a rough life which befalls the hero make this an 
enjoyable and useful story. 

= 


Nazi Justice—Nazi Law for Poles and Jews. Pp. 
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PERRY, JOSEPHINE. The Chemical Industry (Amer- 
ica at Work). Pp. 128. Illustrated. Longmans, 
Green. 1944. $1.75. 

Simply and with clarity the writer tells the story 
of the chemical industry. She has not attempted 
too much, but has selected only those phases that 
are the most advanced in method and the most im- 
portant from the standpoint of the vital uses of the 
chemicals produced. 

® 


PauL. Building Sex Into Your Life, 
The American Institute of Family Re- 
South Hill St., Los Angeles 14. 


POPENOE, 
Pp. 23. 
lations, 607 
1944. 25¢. 

e 
Mountain 
1944, 


WILLIAM MARSHALL. Rocky 
Pp. 223. Longmans, Green. 


Rusu, 
Ranger. 
$2.00. 
The setting of this story is in the Rocky Mountains 
of Montana, adjacent to Yellowstone Park, and 
through its pages march the woolly hordes of sheep, 
wild animals, good men and bad. Kirk, the hero, 
must deal with them all—sometimes with only 
Flaxy, the mare he alone has been able to break, 
to help him. The unfolding of the story tells how 
Kirk proved himself worthy of a place in the United 
States Forest Service. 

e 


What St. Louis Children Read—A Typical Day in 
the Children’s Rooms of the St. Louis Public 
Library. Also the annual Report of the St. 
Louis Library, 1943-1944. 


CROWDED full 
and brimming over with a wealth of 
select quotation and rich originality, 
this new volume stimulates the reader 
and persuades him that the surest 

way to enrich one’s life is to have 
at hand the right kind of books, 
and to spend some time—if only 
a few minutes each day—in their 
company. The values to be 
gained from frequent recourse to 
good literature are expressed 
here by one who greatly loves 
books, and his readers are sure 
to find stimulus to gain those 
values directly for themselves. 

A treasure house of good read- 
ing for young and old—and a 
= gift for your bookish 
riends. 


Rich Red Cloth Cover, Full Color Jacket 


576 Pages, $2.50 


Higher in Canada 


Indexed. 


38. ‘* Poland Fights’’—Polish Labor Group, 55 
West 42nd St., New York 18. 1944. 
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